FRIENDS, PRE-RAPHAELITES, CRITICS

that solid sweetness of body sink into petal and leaf. Sculpture such as this
has actual colour enough without need to borrow of an alien art/1

But such effusions were rare and were indeed rather repulsive to the
average Victorian. Aestheticism was as yet only in the bud. But there were
plenty of Philistines. Bernard Cracrofi writing on the Academy of 1869
found The Return of the Dove 'painful5 because the bird was obviously
worn'out and would never reach the ark, ca faint blotch', as he called it.
According to the critic's calculations, indeed, the ark was almost forty
miles from the poor creature whose Very feathers are all tumbling to pieces/
*In the Bible the Dove got home, and in Mr. Watts* picture she never will/
And that decided the matter. His dislike of Una and the Red Cross Knight
was as practical and masculine as could be. 'Will anybody tell me what
he sees in the Red Cross Knight and Una that he should like to look at it
again? ... I should be very sorry to look like the Red Cross Knight in
Una if it was vouchsafed me; and if I were riding by her, I should care
very little for Una. Indeed, politeness permitting, I should ask her "to sit
up** and look less of an idiot/2

Watts was becoming the centre of an exclusive and highly educated
group of aesthetes. He had not yet produced his large popular moralities,
and his appeal was still primarily artisdc. The moral and emotional over-
tones were still in the background. One has only to compare Fata Morgana
with Love Triumphant to see the difference. As with so many Victorians,
Watts* popular success signalised a decline in his art, and that did not
happen till the eighties. As yet he was admired by the discriminating few.
This position is well described by a writer in 1870. *Both these works,
[Fata Morgana and Daphne] so remarkable for that classic sweetness and
perfection of female form which not even Millais has attained, require
careful and loving study. Their beauty will not reveal itself otherwise, for
they are not pictures painted to stimulate vapid and vacant curiosity or to
pander to cheap and coarse sentiment. Too entirely great to be anything
but "caviare to the general*5, they will be prized by a few elect souls more
than any other work in the Academy this year/3

The sixties and early seventies were the most fruitful years of Watts* life.
Before that time he had not reached the perfection of his technique, and
his powers were vitiated by the will-o'-the-wisp of fresco. After the eighties
he was in artistic matters a tired man. His pictures were popular but they
were also facile and sentimental. His maturity really coincided with the
heyday of Little Holland House under the Prinseps.
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